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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  condition  now  referred  to  as  cerebral  palsy  was 
first  recognized  by  Dr.  William  John  Little,1  a London 
physician.  He  described  the  spastic  dlpleglc  syndrome. 
For  many  years  cerebral  palsy  was  known  as  Little's 
disease.  In  1889 1 Sir  William  Osier  used  the  term  "the 
cerebral  palsies."2  Cerebral  palsy  was  selected  by  Dr. 
Winthrop  Phelps-''  and  is  the  most  common  tera.  In  use  to- 
day. According  to  the  definition  developed  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Cerebral  Palsy,  cerebral  palsy  is: 
"Any  abnormal  alteration  of  movement  or  motor  function 
arising  from  defect,  injury,  or  disease  of  the  nervous 


¥.  J.  Little,  "On  the  Influence  of  Abnormal  Partu- 
rition, Difficult  Labor,  Premature  Birth,  and  Asphyxia 
Neonatorum,  on  the  Mental  and  Physical  Condition  of  the 
Child,  Especially  in  Relation  to  Deformities."  Lancet. 

II  (October,  1861),  378-380. 

"W.  Osier,  The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children.  A 
Clinical  Study  from  the  InfTmary  of  Nervous  Diseases 
(Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston  and  Co.,  lS'39),  p.  1. 

3 ,, 

T.  Pay,  Cerebral  Palsy:  Medical  Considerations 

and  Classification,"  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry. 

CVII  (September,  1950) , lfil. 
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tissues  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity, The  effects  of 
such  an  alteration  on  the  speech  of  an  individual  so  in- 
flicted can  range  from  non- contributing  to  very  severe, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  abnormal  alteration. 

Before  analyzing  the  speech  of  the  cerebral  palsied 
individual  and  its  relation  to  employability,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  determine  (l)  whether  speech  is  a factor  in  the 
employment  of  these  people  and  (2)  whether  employability 
is  of  itself  a problem. 

"Most  counselors  looking  to  ultimate  3ob  placement 
for  cerebral  palsied  clients  consider  the  two  most  important 
areas  of  physical  capacity  to  be  the  use  of  hands  end  speech, "J 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  an  oversimplification  of  the 
problem.  The  problems  of  the  cerebral  palsied  individual 
are  manifold  and  all  need  to  be  considered  when  vocational 
training  and  placement  are  concerned.  However,  Brinn,  and  Smith  ^ 

^T.  Say,  "Desperately  Reeded  - Research  in  Cerebral 
Palsy,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  XIV  (March,  1953),  11* 

■'J.  A.  Garrett,  "Realistic  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Placement,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Its  Individual  and  0o.u  nuilty 
Problems,  ed.  W.  M.  Cruicte  shank  and  If.  M.  Raus  (Syracuse 
University  Press,  1955),  p.  431. 

6C.  3rinn  and  E.  E,  Smith,  Opportunities  Limited, 

A Study  of  Iranloyment  Problems  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied 
■£nd  Epileptic  ( San  ¥raacisco : California  Society  for 

Cripple  cl  Child  r en,  1951). 
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found  tliat  speech  handicaps  were  a greater  barrier  to  employ- 
ment than  were  other  physical  handicaps.  On  the  other  hand, 
Whitehouse^  says  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  placing  a 
person  with  cerebral  palsy  is  not  physical  disability  but 
psychological  maladjustment.  Ourtis  agrees  with  Whltehouse 
and  presents  this  aspect  of  the  problem  in  a very  striking 
manner.  Ourtis  states: 

’’Through  the  painstaking  work  that  has  been  put 
into  each  case,  many  interesting  and  revealing 
things  have  come  to  light.  In  far  too  many  instances, 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  common 
to  almost  all,  the  parents  of  these  applicants  have 
not  had  the  vaguest  notion  of  how  to  prepare  their 
children  to  deal  with  the  real  world.  In  their  anx- 
ieties, their  guilt  about  their  afflicted  children, 
they  have  so  over-protected  them  as  to  cripple  them 
emotionally,  psychologically  and,  above  all,  voca- 
tionally. The  cerebral  palsied,  even  when  they  are 
fully  grown  and  presumably  adult,  are  so  over- 
dependent upon  their  parents  that  it  has  become  almost 
the  first  order  of  business  to  try  to  break  down  this 
checkmating  attitude.  Such  things  as  a parent  accompa- 
nying a twenty-five  year  old  capable  man  to  an  interview 
has  not  been  infrequent.  These  people,  because  of  having 
been  so  sheltered  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  mistakes  through  which  a child  learns,  do  not 
know  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  others.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  respond  to  questions  put  to  them;  they  are 
ill-at-ease  and- often  terrified  in  the  presence  of 
strangers;  they  do  not  know  how  to  dress  or  groom  them- 
selves properly.  They  have  never  heard  that  it  is 
essential  to  be  on  time  for  an  interview,  so  they  may 
be  several  minutes,  hours,  or  even  days  late  for  an 
appointment.  Above  all,  they  cannot  make  decisions 
but  must  refer  to  their  parents  before  committing  them- 
selves in  any  way.  These,  and  the  deeper  emotional 


^F.  A.  Whltehouse,  “Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Cerebral 
Palsied,*'  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Institute  (New  York,  1950) , 
pp.  127-l'SH. 
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problems  of  -which,  they  are  mere  symptoms,  frequently 
constitute  far  greater  vocational  handicaps  than 
does  the  cerebral  palsy  condition  itself. c 

Another  portion  of  the  problem  of  employment  is  stated 
by  Kessler*. 

The  greatest  nroblem  is  prejudice:  the  prejudice  of 

the  man  In  the  street.  That  prejudice  is  not  inborn; 
it  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  misinformation  and  lade 
of  information.  It  is  the  greatest  bar  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cerebral  palsied  adult,  even  though  he  is 
skilled,  trained  end -or  has  a high  I.  Q.  and  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  performing  useful  work. 9 

In  contrast  to  these  statements,  the  following  points 

up  a different  aspect  of  the  problem: 

We  heard  statements  about  road  blocks,  and  statements 

about  road  blocks  In  terms  of  management.  I say  that 
is  not  true.  I say  the  fault  does  not  lie  In  terms  of 
management  only.  It  is  the  fault  of  all  01  us.  ... 
Why  is  it  our  fault?  Because  we  are  learning,  we  are 
groping  ane  don’t  know  the  answer.  We  can’t  expect 
management  to  accept  CP’s  or  any  other  type  of  dis- 
abled if  we  don’t  know  the  person,  or  don't  know  what 
type  of  objective  to  recommend,  or  don't  teach  them 
the  proper  types  of  skills. 1° 


SL.  ¥.  Curtis,  Vocational  Placement.  o£  the  Cerebral 
Palsied,  (New  York:  United  Cerebral  Palsy  ofNev  York 

City,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  4. 

%.  H.  Kessler,  "Rehabilitation  and  Job  Placement," 
Conquering  Physical  Hand! cans.  Official  Proceedings  of  the 
£irsi  Pan-Pacil’ic  Rehabilitation  Conference  (Sidney, 
Australia:  The  Australian  Advisory  Council  for  the  Phys- 

ically Handicapped,  1958),  p.  20?. 

^Vocational  Problems  of  the  Adult  With  Cerebral  Palsy 
(Hew  York:  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Hew  York  City,  Inc*, 

1953),  p.  15. 
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Tragott  Vorwerg  probably  sums  this  all  up  best  when  she 
says,  "The  placement  of  the  cerebral  palsied  In  employment  Is 
a very  serious  problem, Ml1 

The  need  for  vocational  help  for  the  cerebral  palsied 

individual  is  becoming  more  apparent  as  we  understand  these 

people  better.  Fleischer  says: 

That  cerebral  palsy,  as  the  affected  individual 
grows  older,  becomes  a vocational  and  social, 
rather  than  a medical,  problem  is  a concept  which 
is  constantly  growing  in  the  minds  of  many.  The 
individual  with  cerebral  palsy  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  medical,  therapeutical,  educational  and 
some  psychological  services,  but  he  has  not  been 
guided,  as  a rule,  into  making  occupational  choices 
based  upon  reasonable  and  realistic  evaluations  and 
self -evaluations, 12 

This  need  for  guidance  is  substantiated  by  Glick  when 
she  reports: 

For  the  total  unemployed  group  there  was  a need  for  an 
appraisal  of  each  individual’s  potentialities  through 
psychological  tests  where  applicable,  counseling  and 
case  work,  Ninety-one  people  in  the  unemployed  group, 
when  asked  what  type  of  work  they  wanted,  openly  stated, 
"Any  job  at  all  that  I can  do."  When  asked  to  bo  more 
specific  as  to  their  preference,  many  frankly  admitted 
that  they  did  not  know.  In  view  of  the  many  limitations 
of  the  adult  cerebral  palsied  individual  and  the  terrific 
employer  resistance  to  hiring  these  individuals  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  well  prepared  for  some  specific 
type  of  employment  and  that,  through  training  they  reach 
the  optimum  degree  of  skill  compatible  with  their  dis- 
abled state. ^ 


•^F.  M.  Tragott  Vorwerg,  "The  Case  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied 
in  South  Africa..  Conquering  Physical  Handle  axis.  Official  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Fan-Pacific  Rehabilitation  Conference 
(Sidney,  Australia:  The  Australian  Advisory  Couxicll  for  the 

Physically  Handicapped,  1958),  p.  547. 

12 

E.  Fleischer,  "Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  in  Cerebral 
Palsy,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  XVIX  (September,  1956),  120. 

13 

S.  J.  Glick,  Vocational.  Educational,  and  Recreational 
Needs  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied  Adult  ’flfew  York : United  Cerebral 

Palsy  of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19537,  p.  42. 
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Avery  agrees  that  more  and  better  vocational  guidance 

is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  cerebral  palsied  individual, 

but  for  all  handicapped  people: 

A well  organized  vocational  guidance  department  is 
essential  for  the  future  of  all  handicapped  individ- 
uals. This  should  be  based  on  aiding  the  student  in 
discovering  his  interests,  aptitudes  and  economic 
abilities  correlated  with  his  physical  capacities. 

The  need  for  more  testing  to  find  the  range  of  the  hand- 
icapped persons'  ability  is  stated  by  Gilmour; 

Physically  disabled  people  offered  to  employers  should 
be  vocationally  tested  and  properly  rehabilitated  be- 
fore employment  is  sought,  and  that  those  sponsoring 
their  employment  should  be  sure  that  the  jobs  suggested 
for  them  are  genuinely  within  the  range  of  their  capa- 
cities.15 

Cook  corroborates  this  by  saying: 

All  placement,  if  it  is  to  be  really  effective,  must 
be  selective  placement  in  which  there  is  a careful 
matching  of  the  requirements  of  the  employer  and  the 
conditions  of  the  work  with  the  needs,  circumstances 
« and  capabilities  of  the  individual. lb 

Allen  points  out  the  need  of  the  cerebral  palsied  indiv- 
idual to  be  shown,  and  to  accept,  a more  realistic  attitude  and 
understanding  of  his  problem: 

A realistic  vocational  choice  must  be  based  on  (1)  a 
realistic  or  objective  understanding  of  one's  Interests, 


14 

'B.  A.  Avery  et  cl..  "Looking  Ahead  Vocationally, 

Cerebral  Palsy  Review,  XVII  (September,  1956)  125-126. 

15 

S.  M.  Gilmour,  "The  Employers  Responsibility  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,"  Conquering  Physical  Handicaps. 
Official  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Rehabilitation 
Conference  (Sidney,  Australia:  The  Australian  Council  for  the 

Physically  Handicapped,  1958),  p.  338. 

*»  /f 

P.  H.  Cook,  "The  Placement  of  the  Disabled,"  Conquering 
Physical  Handicaps.  Official  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Sehabiil t at i on  Conference  (Sidney,  Australia:  The  Australian 

Advisory  Council  for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  1958),  p.  327. 
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capacities  and  strengths  and  (2)  an  acceptance,  as  well 
as  understanding,  of  one's  limitations  and  weaknesses 
as  related  to  occupational  requirements  and  job  oppor- 
tunities,1' 

If  what  Allen  stated  could  be  achieved,  Curtis'  (page  3) 
and  Click's  (page  5)  observations  might  be  considerably 
changed.  Instead  of  being  so  emotionally,  socially,  and 
vocationally  immature,  these  people  might  have  a better  in- 
sight and  be  able  to  help  themselves  more. 

Christman  sums  this  up  very  well  and  points  out  the 

direction  which  should  be  taken; 

Characteristically  the  person  with  cerebral  palsy 
is  an  individual  with  "multiple  handicaps,"  The 
first  job  is  to  ascertain  the  unique  situation  of 
the  particular  individual  with  whom  you  are  dealing. 

What  is  his  intellectual  functioning,  is  there  brain 
damage  and  how  extensive,  how  is  his  speech,  what  is 
his  physical  involvement,  the  home  situation,  what 
does  he  know  about  the  world,  etc.?  In  other  words, 
it  is  important  to  know  where  you  have  to  start  from, 
and  what  you  have  to  work  with,  considerations  which 
are  always  open  to  revision  as  you  go  along, 

The  importance  of  vocational  guidance,  as  can  be  seen  from 

the  preceding  quotation,  is  readily  discernible.  This  fact  leads 

us  to  the  problem  of  That  goes  into  effective  guidance?  How  does 

it  work?  Super  says,  "Vocational  guidance  has  two  fundamental 

purposes;  to  help  people  make  good  vocational  adjustments  and  to 

facilitate  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  social  economy  through  the 


M.  Allen  et  al>.  "Guidance  Activity  for  Realistic 
Vocational  Choices , " Cerebral  Palsy  Review,  XVII  (September, 
1956),  127. 

**■  D.  Christman  et  al. , "Counseling  Problems,"  Cerebral 
Palsy  Review.  XVII  (September,  1956),  130. 
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effective  use  of  manpower. ”19  He  goes  on  to  state,  ”The  well 
trained  diagnostician,  therefore  uses  a variety  of  techniques 
for  gathering  data  about  a person  he  is  going  to  counsel.”20 
A complete  outline  of  an  ideal  counseling  situation  is  stated 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Case  Demonstration  Conf erence  on  the 
Vocational  Proble  \s  of  the  Adult  With  Cerebral  Palsy.21  In 
this  pamphlet,  it  Is  said  that  the  role  of  the  vocational 
counselor  as  a member  of  the  rehabilitation  team  is  to  effect 
the  vocational  adjustment  of  his  client.  The  counseling  pro- 
cess Involves  the  securing  of  all  available  background  material. 
The  following  steps  are  recommended: 

1.  Diagnosis.  This  involves  securing  all  of  the  back- 
ground material  available:  scholastic,  medical,  social,  em- 

ployment, psychometric,  etc. 

2.  An  appraisal  of  his  maturity:  social,  educational, 

physical,  and  intellectual, 

3.  An  inventory  of  performance  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  specific  abilities  of  the  individual. 

4.  An  inventory  of  the  factors  which  might  be  inter- 
fering with  his  performance.  In  this  instance  one  checks 
sensory-motor,  educational,  social,  physical,  emotional, 
speech,  and  intelligence  factors.  A check  is  made  on  his 


•^D.  e.  Super,  Appraising  Vocational  Fitness  ('lew  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers , 19^9 ) , p . 1. 


20, 


12. 


21Adult  Vocational  Advisory  Board,  Proceedings  of  the  Case 
Demonstration  Conference  on  the  Vocational  Problems  of  the  Adult 
With  Cerebral  Palsy TWew  York,  1953) , pp. 
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achievement  in  school,  to  see  if  he  was  promoted  academically 
or  automatically. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  first  four  steps  by  the  rehabili- 
tation team. 

6.  Prognosis.  The  team  makes  a judgment  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual’s employability.  Is  he  unemployable,  can  he  work  in  a 
sheltered  workshop,  or  is  he  employable  in  competitive  in- 
dustry? If  he  is  regarded  as  unemployable  and  untrainable 
for  employment,  then  vocational  counseling  is  stopped. 

7.  Setting  up  objectives.  After  the  vocation  is  se- 
lected the  person  must  either  be  trained  or  attempts  made  to 
place  him  In  the  occupation  deemed  most  suitable  for  him. 

8.  Evaluation  and  follow-up. 

That  vocational  guidance  is  very  necessary  and  also  in- 
volved has  been  pointed  out.  How  let  us  see  how  many  people 
receive  such  counseling.  Two  reports  show  a considerable  lack 
of  guidance.  Berko  found  M0f  591  individuals  surveyed,  69.3 
per  cent  never  received  any  vocational  guidance."22  Glick 
found  ’’Only  28  or  14  per  cent  of  the  200  people  interviewed 
had  any  form  of  vocational  guidance.  . . . The  one  service  re- 
quested most  by  the  group  was  vocational  guidance  and  help 
in  finding  out  what  they  were  best  able  to  do."* 2^ 

22F.  G.  Berko  and  M.  J.  Berko,  "An  Abstract  of  the  Adult 
Occupational  Inventory,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  XVII  (September, 
1956),  119. 

2^Glick,  on.  clt..  p.  34. 
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If  vocational  guidance  is  made  available,  the  possi- 
bility of  employment  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Is 
It  possible  for  a cerebral  palsied  individual  to  gain  em- 
ployment in  competitive  Industry?  Cook  gives  an  account 
of  this: 

Recently  I had  reason  to  review  the  occupations 
in  which  cerebral-palsied  persons  had  been  placed. 

I was  a little  surprised  with  what  I found:  in 

75  placements  of  males  and  females,  no  less  than 
31  different  occupations  were  covered;  just  to 
mention  some  of  them:  clerk,  storeman,  herd 

tester,  proof  reader’s  assistant,  wire  cutter, 
gardener,  french  polisher,  spray  painter,  cashier, 
jeweler’s  assistant,  switchboard  operator,  sten- 
ographer, nursemaid,  process  worker.2^ 

For  the  cerebral  palsied  Individual,  this  problem  of 
employment  Is  of  great  importance.  These  questions  must 
be  answered:  (1)  what  type  of  job  is  he  best  suited  for 

and  (2)  what  are  his  possibilities  of  obtaining  and 
holding  this  job?  Cardwell  maintains  that  "Evaluation 
for  vocational  potentialities  is  best  done  when  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  considered  by  the  team  as  one  aspect  of 
the  individual's  total  rehabilitation. "25  jhe  team  con- 
cept is  described  by  Longmuir: 

fathering  together  the  requisite  number  of  people 
suitably  qualified  in  their  profession  or  calling 
is  only  the  first  step  in  forming  a rehabilitation 
team.  The  paramount  task  is  to  teach  all  these 
people  to  think,  act,  and  report  as  a group,  all 
practicing  primary  rehabilitation  principles  which 


Oh 

"Cook,  on.  clt..  p.  328. 

3,  Cardwell,  Cerebral  Palsy  (Hew  York:  The  North 

River  Press,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  439. 

'V  ,■ 
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take  precedence  over  practice  of  th^ir  profes- 
sion In  any  narrow  academic  sense.20 

Dr.  Betty  Philips,  head  of  the  Speech  Clinic  of  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Miami,  stated,  in  a 
conversation,  that  one  of  her  problems  when  working  with 
such  a team  was  answering  the  question,  MIe  this  person's 
speech  good  enough  for  a certain  Job?"  The  only  basis  she 
has  for  an  answer  is  subjective  opinion.  There  are  no  ob- 
jective criteria  available.  The  only  scales  to  be  found 
are  as  follows:  Achilles^  used  a scale  of  good,  fair, 

poor,  for  articulation  and  communication;  McCarthy* 2 * *®  in  a 
test  for  general  language  development  rates  decoding, 
association,  and  encoding  as  good,  fair,  poor;  Crothers 
and  Richmond2-5  used  normal,  good,  fair,  poor  as  a rating  of 
employed  cerebral  palsied  patients.  Another  scale  that  is 


D,  Longmuir,  "Pre-Vocational  Treatment  and  Assessment,” 
Conquering  Physical  Handicaps.  Official  Proceedings  of  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Conference  (Sidney,  Australia:  The  Aus- 

tralian Advisory  Council  for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 

1958),  p.  316. 

27 

S.  F.  Achilles,  Communicative  Anomalies  of  Individu- 
als With  Cerebral  Palsy,”  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  XVI 
(September,  1955),  15-24.  " 

28 

J*  J*  McCarthy,  "A  Test  for  the  Identification  of 
Defects  in  Language  Usage  among  Young  Cerebral  Palsied 
Children,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  XXI  (January,  I960),  3-5. 

29 

B.  Crothers  and  R.  S.  Richmond,  The  Natural  History 
of  Cerebral  Palsy  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 

Press,  1959),  p.  271. 
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used  Is:  (5)  Intelligible  for  prime  vocational  use — normal. 

(4)  Intelligible  but  slightly  awkward — secondary  vocational 
use,  (3)  Intelligible  but  awkward — little  vocational  use, 

(2)  Barely  intelligible.  (1)  Unintelligible.30  The  speech 
rating  scale  at  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
Miami  is: 

Hl.  Speech  is  intelligible.  Client  can  be  understood 
without  difficulty  by  a stranger.  Speech  is  well 
developed  with  clear  enunciation,  2,  Speech  is  in- 
telligible. Client  can  be  understood  without  dif- 
ficulty by  a stranger;  however,  minor  impediments 
are  noticeable.  3.  Client  has  some  difficulty  in 
being  understood  by  a stranger.  While  his  speech 
Is  awkward,  he  is  able  to  get  his  ideas  across  in 
speech.  4,  Speech  is  hard  for  a stranger  to  under- 
stand. It  is  difficult  for  the  client  to  get  ideas 
across  in  speech  as  his  speech  Is  barely  intelligible. 

3.  Almost  totally  unable  to  communicate  by  speech. 

The  client's  speech  is  unintelligible  or  the  client 
is  totally  without  speech. “31 

Richards32  had  speech  rated  as  normal,  moderate,  severe. 
Huber  states,  "Speech  correction,  as  a science,  is  compara- 
tively recent  and  its  workers  have  been  so  busy  developing 
a rationale  of  diagnoses  and  therapy  that  there  has  been 


^Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  Fourth  Annual 
Report  (New  York:  Cerebral  Palsy  Work  Classification  and 

Evaluation  Report,  1959),  p.  2. 

31Cerebral  Palsy  Work  Classification  Report,  used  at 
U.  C.  P.  Miami,  Fla. 

32 

E.  Richards,  "A  Study  of  a Selected  Group  of  Cerebral 
Palsied  Persons  to  Determine  Minimal  Occupational  Profiles 
and  Abilities  Associated  With  Vocational  Success"  (Unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  dissertation,  Indiana  University,  1955)," p.  67. 
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little  time  for  exploration  in  the  realm  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. "33  Leith  says,  "There  have  been  fewer  investigations 
in  cerebral  palsy  than  any  other  speech  disorder,  and  many 

of  those  which  have  been  reported  were  long  on  verbiage  and 
short  on  controlled  experimental  study.''-'4 

Dr.  Philips’  statement  suggested  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  some  objective  measurement  of  the  cerebral  palsied 
individual’s  speech  in  relation  to  his  employability.  Such 
a measurement  would  be  helpful,  not  only  for  the  speech 
pathologist,  but  for  the  cerebral  palsied  individual  as  well. 

This  study  is  designed  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a more  objective  measurement  of  the  speech  of  the 
cerebral  palsied  individual  and  its  effect  on  his  employabil- 
ity. The  purpose  of  the  experiment  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  measurable  factors  of  the 

audible  communicative  speech  of  cerebral  palsied  individuals 
which  may  be  determinants  of  levels  of  employability,  and, 
if  so,  what  those  factors  are. 

-^M.  w.  Huber,  "Speech  and  Vocational  Placement,"  The 
Crippled  Child.  XVIV  (October,  19^9).  32. 

R.  Leith,  "The  Role  of  Research  in  the  Clinical 
Program  for  the  Individual  with  Cerebral  Palsy,"  Cerebral 
Palsy  Review,  XVI  (Larch,  1955) > 10. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURE 

Selection  of  Subjects 

Fifty  adult  cerebral  palsied  individuals  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older  were  selected  as  subjects.  They  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  availability  without  consideration 
of  type  of  cerebral  palsy,  degree  of  physical  impairment, 
or  mental  ability.  The  relation  between  type  of  cerebral 
palsy  and  speech  has  been  studied  by  Leith  and  Steer,* 
and  they  found  no  significant  difference  between  the  types 
of  cerebral  palsy  and  their  deviation  from  normal.  While 
degree  of  Impairment  and  mental  ability  are  definitely  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  individual’s  speech,  they  are  not 
what  this  study  is  designed  to  measure.  This  study  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  cerebral  palsied  individual’s  audible 
communicative  speech  and  not  with  the  organic  basis  of  his 
handicap.  All  the  subjects  chosen  had  been  diagnosed  as 
having  cerebral  palsy  by  the  large  professional  staff  of 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  of  Miami,  Florida. 

1 

W.  R.  Leith  and  M.  D.  Steer,  "Comparison  of  Judged 
Speech  Characteristics  of  Athetoids  and  Spastics,”  Cerebral 
Palsy  Review.  XIX  (September,  1958),  20. 
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Preparation  of  Speech  Samples 

A picture  articulation  test  was  designed  according  to 
the  criteria  set  up  by  Wright.^  The  test  was  designed  so 
that  those  subjects  having  difficulty  in  reading  would  not 
be  penalized  and  so  that  speech  rather  than  reading  ability 
would  be  judged.  Ten  of  the  Harvard  Sentence  Intelligibility 
sentences  were  used  to  obtain  a sample  of  connected  speech. 
These  are  presented  and  described  in  detail  by  Abrams^  and 
listed  by  Bavi s . Care  was  taken  to  include  all  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  in  these  sentences.  These  sentences  were 
chosen  because  of  their  wide  use  as  a testing  implement. 

Burgi  and  Matthews^  obtained  a correlation  of  .88  between 
them  and  an  articulation  test  in  a study  done  on  cerebral 
palsied  speech. 


%.  Wright,  "Reliability  of  Evaluations  During  Basic 
Articulation  and  Stimulation  Testing,”  Journal  of  Speech 
and  Hearing  Disorders,  Monograph  Supplement  tv  "^January, 

1954),  21. 

%.  H.  Abrams  et  al. . "Speech  in  Noise:  A Study  of 

the  Factors  Determining  Its  Intelligibility,"  (Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory,  Harvard  University,  OSRD  Rep.  No,  4023,  PB  19805, 
1944),  14-23. 

^H.  Davis  (ed 
hart  Books,  Inc., 

^B.  J.  Burgi  and  J.  Matthews,  "Predicting  Intelligibility 
of  Cerebral  Palsied  Speech,"  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
Research,  I (December,  1958) , 338. 


.),  Hearing  and  Deafness  (Hew  York:  Rine- 

pp.  482- 48¥, 
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Selection  of  Judges 

Three  fudges  were  used  for  analyzing  the  articulation 
tests  and  reading  passages.  Each  judge  has  a doctorate 
degree  in  speech  pathology  and  at  least  ten  years1  exper- 
ience; thus,  they  can  he  considered  highly  qualified  judges 
Thirty-five  personnel  men  and  employers  were  selected  to 
rate  the  subjects  for  employability  levels.  These  judges 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  actually  selecting  employees 
as  a function  of  their  occupation.  The  personnel  men  used 
for  this  study  represent  varied  types  of  industry  and 
business.  Companies  represented  were  airline,  banks,  de- 
partment store,  light  industries,  sheet  metal  works,  power 
company,  telephone  company,  hospitals,  food  stores,  and 
restaurants.  The  number  of  employees  in  each  of  the 
businesses  ranged  from  five  to  15,000. 

Taping  and  Judging  the  Speech  Samples 

A model  3 00  M Bell  and  Howell  tape  recorder  was  used 
for  recording  the  subjects.  The  recording  was  done  in  a 
sound  treated  room.  The  tone  control  was  kept  constant. 

The  microphone  was  kept  an  equal  distance  from  all  subjects 
The  volume  control  was  adjusted  for  best  recording  level 
as  indicated  by  the  volume  indicators  on  the  machine. 

Tape  speed  was  7.5  inches  per  second.  The  instructions  to 
the  subjects  were  as  follows: 
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I am  doing  an  experiment  on  the  speech  of  cerebral 
palsied  individuals  and  would  like  your  help.  First 
I as;  going  to  show  you  some  pictures  and  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  what  they  are.  When  we  finish  them, 

I 11  have  you  repeat  some  sentences  for  me.  Do 
you  have  any  questions?  All  right,  tell  me  what 
this  is. 

When  the  picture  articulation  test  was  completed, 
the  subject  was  given  a card  containing  the  Harvard  S.  I. 
sentences  (Appendix  A)  and  told;  MI  will  read  each  sen- 
tence to  you  and  would  like  you  to  repeat  it  for  me.” 

The  sentences  were  read  to  the  subjects  before  recording  so 
that  those  having  difficulty  reading  would  not  be  penalized 
and  so  that  all  subjects  would  be  handled  equally. 

Standard  procedures  for  scoring  the  articulation  test 
were  used  by  the  three  speech  pathologists  who  acted  as 
judges.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  all  omissions  by  a 
dash  and  all  distortions  by  the  letter  ”D”  and  to  put 
in  the  phonetic  symbols  for  all  substitutions  on  the  rating 
sheet  provided,  (Appendix  B).  The  judges  then  listened  to 
the  recordings  of  the  sentences  and  made  their  judgments  on 
the  rating  sheet  given  them  for  this  purpose  (Appendix  C). 
They  were  asked  to  judge  voice  quality,  pitch,  and  rhythm. 
Voice  quality  was  defined  as  that  attribute  of  tone  which 

is  determined  by  the  composition  of  the  sound  wave.  The 

-0-  » 

two  factors  which  determine  voice  quality  are:  (1)  the 

original  tone  as  Initiated  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  (2)  the 
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selective  modification  of  this  tone  by  the  resonating  cav- 
ities.^ Pitch  -was  defined  as  the  characteristic  frequency 
level  of  the  individual  voice.  Rhythm  was  defined  as  that 
aspect  of  speech  which  involves  the  recurrence  in  time  of 
similar  patterns  of  pitch,  loudness,  and  duration  of  tone 
and  pauses.^  Rate  of  speech  was  determined  by  word  count, 
l.e.,  number  of  words  per  minute.  The  volume  control  of 
the  tape  recorder  was  adjusted  for  comfortable  loudness  for 
the  judges.  The  tone  control  was  kept  constant.  The  total 
time  needed  by  the  speech  pathologist  for  listening  to  the 
tapes  was  twelve  hours.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
break  the  listening  sessions  into  smaller  segments  in 
order  to  avoid  excessive  fatigue  which  might  influence  the 
judgments.  The  judges  themselves  determined  their  listen- 
ing times  with  no  single  listening  period  lasting  longer 
than  three  hours  and  with  frequent  rest  periods.  Each 
judge  did  his  scoring  independently  and  was  allowed  to 
replay  the  tapes  whenever  necessary  for  better  judgment. 

The  following  instructions  were  given  to  the  personnel 

men: 

I am  conducting  a study  on  the  speech  of  cerebral 

Fairbanks,  Voice  and  Articulation  Drlllbook  (Hew 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  19^0 } , p.  201.  * 

^Ibid.,  p.  160. 


palsied  Individuals,  trying  to  determine  the  effect 
of  speech  on  levels  of  employability.  I would  like 
to  have  you  listen  to  recordings  of  these  people 
and  check  the  rating  scale  I have  given  you  on  the 
basis  of  whether  you  would  hire  each  person  at  any  of 
the  levels  indicated.  Please  assume  that  each  person 
has  all  the  other  qualifications  necessary  for  any 
3°b  and  rate  them  only  in  regard  to  their  speech. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  four  possible  choices. 
1.  I would  not  hire.  2.  I would  hire  for  a job  re- 
quiring little  speech.  3.  I would  hire  for  a job 
requiring  a moderate  amount  of  speech.  4.  I would 
hire  for  a job  requiring  a considerable  amount  of 
speech.  Jobs  under  category  two  may  be  those  such 
as  stenographer,  shipping  clerk,  delivery  men.  Jobs 
under  category  four  may  be  those  such  as  salesman, 
receptionist,  secretary.  Or  they  may  be  any  job  in 
your  company  which  would  fit  any  of  these  categories. 

I have  given  each  of  you  a list  of  the  sentences  you 
will  hear.  Will  you  please  read,  them  so  you  will  be 
familiar  with  what  you  are  listening  for.  If  you 
have  any  question  as  to  whether  an  individual  should 
be  placed  in  one  category  or  another  and  cannot  make 
a decision  between  the  two,  check  on  the  line  between 
the  two  categories  in  question.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions? 

5?he  descriptive  jobs  listed  for  categories  two,  three, 
and  four  were  selected  by  five  people  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  office.  These  jobs  were  considered  by  them 
as  being  representative  of  the  description  indicated  for 
each  category.  The  sentences  were  given  to  the  personnel 
men  so  that  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  increasing 
familiarity  as  the  listening  session  advanced.  The  sub- 
jects checked  on  the  line  between  the  categories,  indi- 
cating the  inability  of  the  judge  to  make  a definite  deci- 
sion in  that  instance,  were  .placed  in  the  category  in  which 
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the  majority  of  the  judges  ranked  him.  Listening  time  for 
the  personnel  men  was  a total  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  min- 
utes, with  short  periods  of  rest  intervening.  Judging  was 
done  in  groups  ranging  in  size  from  one  to  fifteen. 

Division  of  the  Subjects  into  Groups 

When  the  ratings  of  the  personnel  men  were  finished, 
each  subject  was  assigned  a rating  by  counting  the  number 
of  times  he  was  placed  in  each  rank  and  choosing  that 
rating  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  personnel  men. 

Table  1 indicates  the  method  used  in  tabulation  and  the 
percentage  of  agreement  of  the  personnel  men. 
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TABLE  1 

PERCENTAGE  OP  AGREEMENT  Oil  1750 
JUDGMENTS  BY  PERSONNEL  MEN  RANKING 
LEVELS  OP  EMPLOYABILITY 


Subject 


Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

30 

5 

28 

2 

7 

5 

32 

3 

4 

31 

’ 4 

5 

35 

0 

♦ 

• 

# 

* 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

• 

• 

« 

• 

50 

9 

26 

Total  no. 
of 

Agreements 

1416 

Percentage 

of 

Agreements 

89.02 

The  percentage  of  agreement  of  the  personnel  men  was 


89.02  with  no  rank  being  more  than  one  away  from  the  ma- 
jority. 
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Evaluation  of  the  easurements 

A number  count  of  total  articulation  errors  was  made 
after  the  subjects  were  grouped  according  to  the  four  lev- 
els of  employability.  Perrin^5  found  a correlation  coefficient 
between  the  rani:  order  obtained  from  the  actual  sounds  mis- 
articulated  and  the  ranked  severity  of  defective  speech  by 
trained  Judges  to  be  .983.  Hudgins  and  Numbers-1  found  in- 
telligibility to  be  determined  largely  by  errors  of  artic- 
ulation. Pal ok  states,  w31ther  the  Articulation  Index  or 
Articulation  Score  correlated  significantly  with  the  Infor- 
mation Transfer  score.  Interestingly  enough,  the  results 
indicate  there  is  no  apparent  advantage  to  evaluating  ar- 
ticulation by  means  of  a frequency  count  index.”10  Also 
Burgi  and  Matthews11  found  a correlation  of  ,98  between 
Woods  Index  and  number  count  of  single  sounds  on  an  artic- 
ulation test.  Therefore,  a number  count  may  Justifiably 

— ■ - - ■ ■ - - — — 

' E.  H.  Perrin,  ’’The  Plating  of  Defective  Speech  by 
Trained  and  Untrained  Observers,"  Journal  of  Speech  and 
Hearing  disorders.  XIX  ( September,’  , ^-£1. 

9C.  V.  Hudgins  and  F.  C.  numbers,  "An  Investigation 
of  the  Intelligibility  of  the  Speech  of  the  Deaf,"  Genetic 
P s.v  cho  logy  Mono  graphs . XXV  (January,  194-2),  289. 

10V.  T.  Falck,  "Selected  Factors  Related  to  the  Ability 
of  Cleft  Palate  Speakers  to  Convey  Information, " (unpub- 
lished Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Dep't.  of  Speech,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1953),  p.  38. 

^Burgi  and  Matthews,  loc.  cit. 
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be  used.  The  articulation  scores  for  the  fifty  subjects 
in  this  study  were  determined  by  adding  those  sounds  upon 
which  there  was  a three  out  of  three  or  a two  out  of  three 
agreement  by  the  speech  pathologists  as  to  a sound's  in- 
correctness. The  articulation  test  blanks  are  shown  in 
Appendix  B.  Table  2 indicates  the  percentage  of  agreement 
of  these  judges. 
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TABLE  2 

_ PERCENTAGES  OP  AGREEMENT  OF  3400 
JUDGMENTS  OF  ARTICULATION  BY  EACH  OF 
THREE  JUDGES 


Subject 

Number 

Unanimous 

Agreement 

Judges 
1 and  2 
in  Agreement 

Judges 
1 and  3 
in  Agreement 

Judges 
2 and  3 
in  Agreement 

1 

41 

53 

50 

48 

2 

62 

62 

65 

66 

3 

40 

46 

47 

48 

4 

50 

52 

48 

61 

5 

• 

• 

61 

• 

» 

63 

• 

• 

61 

• 

63 

• 

• 

50 

• 

64 

• 

65 

i 

• 

64 

Total  no. 

of 

Agreements 

2753 

2897 

2879 

3083 

Percentage 

of 

Agreements 

80.9 

85.2 

84.6 

87.7 

A correlation  of  the  total  number  of  articulation  errors 
for  each  subject  as  rated  by  the  three  judges  gives  a Pearson's 
r oi  ,9f  between  judge  1 and  2,  .96  between  judge  1 and  3P  and 
.97  between  judge  2 and  3.  These  are  highly  significant  fig- 


ures. 
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A four  point  scale  for  rhythm  was  used  (Appendix  0). 

The  rank  of  1 was  given  for  those  whose  speech  rhythm  was 
Judged  normal,  2 for  those  whose  speech  was  judged  slightly 
dysrhythmic,  3 for  those  whose  speech  was  Judged  moderately 
dysrhythmic  and  4 for  those  whose  speech  was  judged  severely 
dysrhythmic.  The  percentage  of  agreement  by  the  three 
judges  was  83.7  per  cent. 

c itch  was  rated  on  a three  point  scale  (Appendix  C). 
Pitch  was  judged  to  be  normal,  high,  or  low.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  three  judges  was  80.1  per  cent. 

Rate  was  ascertained  by  an  actual  count  of  number  of 
words  per  minute  in  the  sentences. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  judges  rate  quality, 
by  indicating  whether  the  subject* s voice  was  normal, 
breathy,  harsh,  muffled,  nasal,  denasal  or  hoarse  (Appen- 
dix 0).  The  judges  could  check  one  or  any  combination  of 
descriptive  ratings.  All  of  the  judges  remarked  that  they 
had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  making  those  decisions.  At 
times  the  quality  of  an  individual  subject  was  such  that 
none  of  the  terms  was  satisfactory  for  describing  his 
voice.  Other  subjects  had  such  a wide  fluctuation  of  qual- 
ity that  a single  Judge  would  Indicate  harsh,  muffled,  nasal, 
and  denasal  for  one  subject.  Ratings  on  a single  subject 
by  all  three  judges  were  as  follows:  subject  no.  49,  nor- 

mal? breathy,  harsh,  nasal,  denasal;  muffled,  denasal; 
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subject  no.  41,  nasal;  breathy,  nasal;  harsh;  subject  no.  40, 
normal;  breathy,  denasal;  hoarse;  subject  no.  37,  harsh; 
harsh,  nasal,  denasal;  muffled,  denasal;  subject  no.  18, 
harsh,  nasal,  denasal;  harsh  muffled,  nasal,  denasal;  muf- 
fled. A further  Indication  of  the  judges'  difficulty  in 
making  a decision  on  quality  is  their  percentage  of  agree- 
ment. The  judges'  agreement  was  45.3  per  cent.  Therefore, 
the  rating  of  quality  by  use  of  descriptive  terms  was  con- 
sidered invalid  and  the  ratings  rejected. 

Instead  of  a rating  by  descriptive  terms,  a four  point 
scale  was  substituted  (Appendix  D) . This  scale  rated  qual- 
ity as  1.  normal,  2.  slightly  deviant  from  normal,  3.  mod- 
erately deviant  from  normal,  4.  severely  deviant  from  nor- 
mal. The  judges  were  asked  to  listen  to  the  tape  recordings 
of  the  sentences  and  to  rate  each  subject's  overall  quality 
on  this  scale. 

Analysis  of  the  ratings  made  on  the  four  point  scale 
for  quality  shows  the  judges  agreed  68.6  per  cent  of  the 
time.  This  is  considerably  less  than  their  agreements  on 
other  ratings  and  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
evaluating  the  scores. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 


Grouping  the  Subjects 

The  subjects  were  placed  in  the  category  of  employ- 
ability  that  corresponded  with  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  personnel  men.  As  stated  earlier,  page  21,  the  per- 
sonnel men  had  an  89.02  percentage  of  agreement,  Using 
this  method  of  ranking,  14  subjects  were  placed  in  group  1, 
19  subjects  were  placed  in  group  2,  9 subjects  were  placed 
in  group  3»  8 subjects  were  placed  in  group  4f  See  Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

RACKING  OP  SUBJECTS  BY  PERSONNEL  MEN 


Would 

not  Would  employ 

Would  employ 

Would  employ 

employ  for  a Job 

for  a Job 

for  a Job 

requiring 
little  speech 

requiring  a 
moderate 
amount  of 
speech 

requiring  a 
considerable 
amount  of 
speech 

NO.  Of 

Subjects 

14 

19 

9 

8 

27 


28 


Statistical  Procedures 

Nonparametric  statistical  tests  were  used  because  of 
the  small  size  of  the  samples.  The  tests  used  were  the 
Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance,1  and  the 
Mann-¥hitney  U test.2  The  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis 
of  variance  by  ranks  can  be  used  to  determine  whether  k. 
independent  samples  are  from  different  populations.  This 
test  was  used  for  each  measure;  articulation,  rhythm,  rate, 
pitch,  quality.  The  Mann-Whltney  U test  is  used  to  test 
whether  two  different  groups  have  been  drawn  from  the  same 
population,  when  there  is  at  least  ordinal  measurement. 

This  test  was  used  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
the  groups  i.e.,  group  1 versus  group  2,  group  1 versus 
group  3,  group  1 versus  group  4,  group  2 versus  group  3, 
group  2 versus  group  4,  group  3 versus  group  4.  The  Kann- 
Whitney  U test  was  used  whenever  the  results  of  the  Kruskal- 
Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  showed  that  the  samples 
were  from  different  populations. 

Articulation  Scores 

The  total  articulation  score  for  each  subject  was 
obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  misarticulated  sounds 
in  the  picture  articulation  test.  A sound  was  considered 

1S.  Siegel,  ffonnar  sue  trie  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral^ 
Sciences  (New  Yorks  i-!c(5raw-.''.ill  Book  Go.,  1956) , pp.  184-193. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  116-127. 
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mlsarticulated  If  3-out-of~3  of  the  judges,  or  If  2-out~ 
of-3  of  the  judges  so  Indicated.  Table  4 shows  the  total 
articulation  scores  of  each  group. 

TABLE  4 

TOTAL  ARTICULATION  SCORES 


Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

63 

25 

1 

0 

33 

3 

0 

0 

46 

27 

0 

0 

53 

1 

0 

1 

20 

44 

1 

0 

36 

2 

0 

0 

60 

16 

7 

0 

48 

15 

1 

1 

43 

51 

6 

59 

45 

30 

11 

40 

16 

68 

15 

32 

23 

26 

16 

1 

28 

38 

30 


TABLE  5 

RANK  ORDER  OP  ARTICULATION  SCORES 


Group 

1 

Group 

2 

Group 

3 

Group 

4 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

""Sank 

63 

49 

25 

30 

1 

14 

0 

5.5 

33 

36 

3 

19 

0 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

46 

44 

27 

32 

0 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

53 

46 

1 

14 

0 

5.5 

1 

14 

20 

28 

44 

42 

1 

14 

0 

5.5 

36 

37 

2 

18 

0 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

60 

48 

16 

26 

7 

21 

0 

5.5 

48 

45 

15 

23.5 

1 

14 

1 

14 

43 

41 

41 

40 

6 

20 

59 

47 

45 

43 

30 

34 

11 

22 

40 

39 

16 

26 

68 

50 

15 

23.5 

32 

35 

23 

29 

26 

31 

16 

26 

1 

14 

28 

33 

38 

38 

Sum 

of 

Rallies 

579 

530 

4 

105 

61 

31 


Applying  the  Kruskal-Wallis  test  to  this  data  gives 
an  H score  of  38.02.  This  is  significant  at  the  .001 
level  of  confidence. 


- 3(11+1) 


2 = —12-  t 5722  £302  10£2  612 

50(50+1)  Vt  + 19  + + ^ 

H = .00475  (40216.3)  - 3(51) 

H = 38.02,  significant  at  .001 


3(50+1) 
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The  Mann- 'Whitney  U test  was  applied  to  these  groups. 
Table  6 shows  the  ranking  between  groups  1 and  2. 

TABLE  6 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUP  1 AID  2,  ARTICULATION  SCORES 


Group 

1 

Group 

2 

33 

■“2T” 

32 

25 

31 

23 

30 

21 

29 

16 

23 

15 

27 

14 

24 

13 

22 

12 

20 

9 

19 

9 

18 

9 

17 

6.5 

11 

6.5 

4 

3 

1.5 

- - ■ 1.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  3^1  215 


U = njn2  + ni (ni+i ) - Rj 

2 

U = 19.14  + 14(14+1)  - 341 

2 


U = 266  + 105  - 341 
U a 30,  significant  at 


001 


Table  7 shows  the  ranking  between  groups  1 and  3 on 


articulation. 


TABLE  7 

RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  3,  ARTICULATION 


Group 

1 

Group 

3 

~2T 

9 

22 

8 

21 

6 

20 

6 

19 

6 

18 

2.5 

17 

2.5 

16 

2.5 

15 

2.5 

14 

13 

12 

11 

IQ 

Sum  of 

Ranks  231  45.0 


ti=0,  significant  at  tke  .001  level  of  confidence 
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Table  8 shows  the  ranking  between  groups  1 and  4. 


TABLE  8 


RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 ANB  4,  ARTICULATION 


13 

12 

11 

10 

9 


Sum  of 

Ranks  217 


Group  1 


Group  4 


22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 


7.5 

7.5 

3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 


^ ^ * significant  at  the  ,001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  9 shows  the  ranking  of  groups  2 and  3. 


TABLE  9 

RANK  ORDER  OF  GROUTS  2 AND  3,  ARTICULATION 


Group  2 

Group  3 

28 

13 

27 

12 

26 

7 

25 

7 

24 

7 

23 

2.5 

22 

2.5 

21 

2.5 

20 

2.5 

18 

18 

18 

15.5 

15.5 

14 

11 

10 

7 

7 

Sum  of 

Ranks  350  5 6 


U = 11,  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confi d enc e . 
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Table  10  shows  the  ranking  between  groups  2 and  4. 


TABLE  10 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  2 AND  4,  ARTICULATION 


Group  2 

Group  4 

27 

8.5 

26 

8.5 

25 

3*5 

24 

3*5 

23 

3.5 

22 

3.5 

21 

3.5 

20 

3.5 

19 

17 

17 

17 

14.5 

14.5 

13 

12 

11 

8*5 

8*5 

Sum  of  340  38 

Ranks 


0=2,  significant  at  the  .OOl  level  of  confidence* 


Table  11  shove  the  ranking  of  groups  3 and  4. 

TABLE  11 

RANK  ORDER  OF  GROUBS  3 AND  4,  ARTICULATION 


Group  3 

Group  4 

17 

13 

16 

13 

13 

5 

13 

5 

13 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  92 

56 

U= . $53 V not  significant. 
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Rhythm  Scores 

Rhythm  was  Judged  on  a 4-point  scale  from  normal 
to  severely  dysrhythmlc.  Subjects  were  placed  In  ranlc 

1 (normal)  if  3-out-of-3  or  2-out-of-3  of  the  Judges 
placed  him  there.  The  subjects  were  placed  in  rank 

2 (slightly  dysrhythmlc),  rank  3 (moderately  dysrhythmlc), 
ranlc  4 (severely  dysrhythmlc)  by  the  same  criteria. 
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Table  12  shows  the  ratings  of  the  subjects  on  rhythm. 


TABLE  12 

RATING  0E  RHYTHM  SCORES 


Group 

1 

Group 

2 

Group 

3 

Group 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

' 4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

» 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 
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Table  13  shows  the  rank  order  of  the  rhythm  scores. 


TABLE  13 

HARK  ORDER  OF  RHYTHM  SCORES 


Group 

1 

Group 

2 

Group 
3 ‘ 

Group 

4 

Rating  Rank 

Rating  Rank 

Rating 

Rank 

Rating  Rank 

4 

45 

2 

21 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

2 

21 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

1 

7.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

2 

21 

1 

7.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

1 

7.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

3 

33.5 

3 

33.5 

2 

21 

3 

33.5 

1 

7.5 

4 

45 

2 

21 

3 

33.5 

2 

21 

2 

21 

3 

33.5 

3 

33.5 

3 

33.5 

2 

21 

Sum  of 

Ranks  595.5  498.0  121.5  60 


&=39»  significant'  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 


The  Mann-Whitney  U test  was  then  used  to  test  the 
differences  between  the  groups  on  rhythm.  Table  14 
shows  the  rank  of  groups  1 and  2. 

TABLE  14 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 ATO  2,  RHYTHM 


Group  1 Group  2 


28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

.28 

28 

28 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 


16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 
16.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 


Sum  of 

Ranks  357.5  203.5 


U=13.5,  siQiificant  at  the" .001  level  of  confidence 
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Table  15  shows  the  ranking  of  scores  of  groups  1 and 
3 on  rhythm. 

TABLE  15 

RANK  ORDER  0J?  GROUPS  1 AID  3,  RHYTHM 


Group  1 

Group  3 

18 

7.5 

18 

7.5 

18 

7.5 

18 

7.5 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

18 

11 

11 

11 

Sum  of 

Ranks  231  45 


U=0 significant'  at  the  .001  level  of  confl d enc e . 
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Table  16  shows  the  ranking  of  scores  of  groups  1 and 
4 on  rhythm. 


TABLE  16 


RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS 

1 AED  4,  RHYTHM 

Group  1 

Group  4 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

4.5 

17 

17 

17 

10 

10 

10 

Sum  of 

Ranks  217 

36 

U=0,  significant  at  -the  .001  level  of  confidenc e . 
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Table  17  shows  the  ranking  of  scores  of  groups  2 and 
3 on  rhythm. 


TABLE  17 

RAHK  ORDEB  OP  GROUPS  2 AHD  3,  RHYTHM 


Group  2 

Group  3 

24 

13 

24 

13 

24 

13 

24 

13 

24 

3.5 

24 

3.5 

24 

3.5 

24 

3.5 

24 

3.5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

3.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  336,5  69.5 


t3f=:£4 . 5 , significant  at  "the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  18  shows  the  ranking  of  the  scores  of  groups 
2 and  4 on  rhythm, 

TABLE  18 

HAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  2 AND  4,  RHYTHM 


Group  2 

Group  4 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

5 

Slim  of 

Ranks  338  40 


U=4,  significant  at  the  ,001  level  of  confidence 
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Table  19  shows  the  ranking  of  the  scores  of  groups 
3 and  4 on  rhythm. 


TABLE  19 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  3 AND  4,  RHYTHM 


Group  3 Group  4 


15.5 

7 

15.5 

7 

15.5 

7 

15.5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Sum  of 

Ranks  97 

U=20,  significant  at  the  .117  level  of  confidence . 
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Rate  Scores 

i.  iiia  mmmmmmammmmmmm 

The  rate  of  speech  for  each  subject  was  obtained  by 
counting  the  number  of  words  per  minute  spoken,  using  the 
reading  of  the  sentences  for  this  rating.  Table  20  shows 
the  rate  of  speech  for  each  subject. 


TABLE  20 


RATE  OP  SPEECH,  NUMBER  OP  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 


Group 

1 


Group 

2 


Group 

3 


Group 

4 


37 

58 

97 

88 

56 

70 

108 

42 


79 

50 

84 

40 


36 

60 


102 

79 
99 
96 
42 
47 

80 
126 
155 

78 

124 

116 

90 

118 

108 

95 

58 

44 


126 

86 

168 

175 

124 

92 

75 

160 

118 


124 

164 

168 

170 

166 

168 

168 

168 


102 
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Table  21  shows  the  ranking  of  the  scores  on  rate. 

TABLE  21 

RANK  ORDER  OP  SCORES  OP  RATE 


Group  1 
Score  Sank 


Group  2 

% 

Score  Rank 


Group  3 
Score  Rank 


Group  4 
Score  Rank 


36 

50 

102 

22.5 

126 

12.5 

124 

60 

39 

79 

34.5 

86 

31 

164 

79 

34.5 

99 

24 

168 

5 

168 

50 

43 

96 

26 

175 

1 

170 

84 

32 

42 

46.5 

124 

15 

166 

40 

48 

47 

44 

92 

28 

168 

37 

49 

80 

33 

75 

37 

168 

58 

40.5 

126 

12.5 

160 

10 

168 

97 

25 

155 

11 

118 

17.5 

88 

30 

78 

36 

56 

42 

124 

15 

70 

38 

116 

19 

108 

20.5 

90 

29 

42 

46.5 

118 

17.5 

108 

20.5 

95 

27 

58 

40,5 

44 

45 

102 

22.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  538,0  526.0 


157.0 


54 


H-29,  significant  at  the  ,001  level  of  confidence 


ounoj  oo  irwmn 
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Table  22  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  1 and  2,  on 


rate. 


TABLE  22 

RABK  OBDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  2,  BATE 


Group  1 

Group  2 

33 

8.5 

22 

18.5 

18.5 

10 

26 

12 

16 

29.5 

31 

27 

32 

17 

23.5 

2 

11 

1 

15 

20 

25 

3 

21 

5 

6.5 

4 

29.5 

4 

6.5 
13 

23.5 

28 

8.5 

Sum  Of 

Ranks  310.0  241.0 


U=61,  significant  at  .01  level  of  confidence. 
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TABLE  23 

RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  3,  RATE 


Group  1 

Group  3 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

13 

12 

10 

8 

7 

14 

11 

9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Sum  of 

Ranks  221 

55 

U=10,  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  24  shows  the  rank  order  of  scores  of  rate  be- 
tween groups  1 and  4 on  rate, 

TABLE  24 

HANK  ORDER  OP  SCORES  GROUPS  1 AND  4,  RATE 


Group  1 Group  4 


22 

8 

21 

7 

20 

6 

19 

5 

18 

4 

17 

3 

16 

2 

15 

1 

14 

15 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Sum  of 

Ranks  217 

36 

U=0,  significant  at  the 

.001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  25  shows  the  rank  order  of  scores  of  rate  be- 
tween groups  2 and  3 on  rate. 


TABLE  25 

RANK  ORDER  GROUPS  2 AND  3,  RATE 


Group  2 

Group  3 

28 

27 

26 

25 

22 

24 

20 

23 

10.5 

21 

7.5 

19 

5.5 

18 

3 

17 

2 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

10.5 

9 

7.5 

5.5 
4 

1 

Sum  of 

Ranks 

308.5 

97.5 

U=5'£.5»  not  significant. 
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Table  26  shows  the  ranking  of  the  scores  of  rate  be- 
tween groups  2 and  4 on  rate. 

TABLE  26 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  2 ADD  4,  RATE 


Group  2 

Group  4 

27 

10.5 

26 

7 

25 

6 

24 

3.5 

23 

3.5 

22 

3.5 

21 

3.5 

20 

1 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

10.5 

9 

8 


Sum  of 

Ranks  339.5  38.5 

U=2.5»  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  27  shows  the  ranking  of  groups  3 and  4 on  rate, 

TABLE  27 

RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  3 AND  4,  RATE 


Group  3 

Group  4 

17 

16 

15 

14 

12.5 

11 

10 

5 

1 

12.5 

9 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

Sum  of 

Ranks  101.5 

51.5 

U=15.^,  not  significant. 
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Pitch  Scores 

Table  28  shows  the  rank  order  of  scores  on  pitch. 

TABLE  28 

RAM  ORDER  OP  SCORES  OH  PITCH 


Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

46.5 

46,5 

46.5 

37 

46.5 

37 

46.5 

16 

46.5 

37 

46.5 

16 

37 

37 

46.5 

16 

37 

37 

37 

16 

37 

37 

16 

16 

37 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Sum  of 
Ranks  399.5 

439.5 

287 

149 

H=6>7  significant  at  the  .2  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  29  shows  the  ranking  of  groups  1 and  2 on  pitch. 

TABLE  29 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  2,  PITCH 


Group  1 

Group  2 

31.5 

31.5 

31.5 

25 

31.5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  268  293 


U=103,  not  significant'. 


Table  30  shows  the  rank  order  of 


groups  1 and  3 on 


pitch. 


TABLE  30 

RAIHv  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  3,  PITCH 


Group  l 


19 

19 

19 

14 

14 

14 

14 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Group  3 


19 

19 

19 

19 

14 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Sum  of 
Ranks 


155 


114 
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Table  31  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  1 and  4 
on  pitch. 


TABLE  31 

RANK  ORDER  OF  GROUPS  1 AND  4,  PITCH 


Group  1 

Group  4 

22 

17 

22 

7.5 

22 

7.5 

17 

7.5 

17 

7.5 

17 

7.5 

17 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  186,5  69.5 


U=30 . 5 , not  significant . 
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Table  32  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  2 and  3 on 
pitch. 


TABLE  32 

RAM  ORDER  0E  GROUPS  2 AND  3,  PITCH 


Group  2 

Group  3 

26 

26 

20.5 

26 

20.5 

26 

,20.5 

26 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

* 

Sum  of 

Ranks 

245.5 

160.5 

IJ-L15 .5,  not  significant. 
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Table  33  shovrs  the  rank  order  of  groups  2 and  4 on 


pitch. 

TABLE  33 

RANK  ORDER  OF  GROUPS  2 AND  4,  PITCH 


Group  1 

Group  2 

27 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 

23.5 

10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  301 

97 

U=4l,  significant  at  the  ,05  levelof  confidence 
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Table  34  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  3 and  4 on 
pitch. 


TABLE  34 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  3 AND  4,  PITCH 


Group  3 

Group  4 

15.5 

12.5 

15.5 

6 

15.5 

6 

15.5 

6 

15.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Sum  of 

Ranks  98.5  54.5 


U=l6.5,  not  significant. 
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Quality  Scores 

Table  35  shows  the  scores  on  quality. 

TABLE  35 

SCORES  OF  QUALITY  RATIIGS 


Group 

1 

Group 

2 

Group 

3 

Group 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

• 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 
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Table  36  shows  the  rank  order  of  the  quality  ratings. 

TABLE  36 

RANK  ORDER  OP  SCORES  OF  QUALITY  RATINGS 


Group 

Groun 

Group 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

12 

41.5 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

41.5 

41.5 

12 

12 

41.5 

41.5 

12 

3 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

3 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

3 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

3 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

3 

41.5 

25.5 

12 

41.5 

25.5 

41.5 

25.5 

41.5 

25.5 

41.5 

25.5 

25.5 

25.5 

25.5 

25.5 

12 

12 

12 

Sum  of 
Ranks  565 

508 

151 

51 

E=6q,  ' 

significant  at  the 

.001  level 

of  confidence. 

Table  37  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  1 and  2 on 
quality. 


TABLE  37 

RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AND  2,  QUALITY 


Group  1 

Group  2 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 

• 

2 

2 

Sum  of 

Ranks  335  226 


U=3^,  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  38  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  1 and  3 on 
quality. 


TABLE  38 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AED  3,  QUALITY 


Group  1 

Group  3 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

8.5 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

4 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

8.5 

Stim  of 

Ranks  223 

53 

U=8,  significant'  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  39  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  1 and  4 on 
quality. 


TABLE  39 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  1 AED  4,  QUALITY 


Group  1 Group  2 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

9 


Sum  of 

Ranks  217  36 

U=0,  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence". 


7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Table  40  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  2 and  3 on 
quality. 


TABLE  40 

RANK  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  2 AND  3,  QUALITY 


Group  2 

Group  3 

26 

26 

26 

17 

26 

5.5 

26 

5.5 

17 

5.5 

17 

5.5 

17 

5.5 

17 

5.5 

17 

5.5 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  324.5 

81.5 

U=3£>.5,  significant  of  the 

.01  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  41  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  2 and  4 on 
quality. 


TABLE  41 

RAEK  ORDER  OF  GROUPS  2 AND  4,  QUALITY 


Group  2 

Group  4 

25.5 

8.5 

25.5 

8.5 

25.5 

8.5 

25.5 

3 

17.5 

3 

17.5 

3 

17.5 

3 

17.5 

3 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

Sum  of 

Ranks  337*5 

40.5 

U=4.5,  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  42  shows  the  rank  order  of  groups  3 and  4 on 
quality. 


TABLE  42 

RAM  ORDER  OP  GROUPS  3 AND  4,  QUALITY 


Group  3 

Group  4 

17 

10.5 

16 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

3 

10.5 

3 

10.5 

3 

10.5 

3 

10.5 

10.5 

3 

Sum  of 

Ranks 

106.5 

99 

U=10.5,  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 


A breakdown  of  articulation  score  into  omissions, 
distortions,  and  substitutions,  yielded  no  significant  pre- 
dictive measures  for  omissions  and  substitutions.  Nor  was 
place  of  articulation,  initial,  medial  or  final,  a pre- 
dictive measure. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

Fifty  adult  cerebral  palsied  individuals  were  used 
as  subjects  for  this  experiment.  Two  sets  of  tape  re- 
cordings were  made  of  their  speech.  The  first  was  a 
recording  of  a picture  articulation  test.  The  second  was 
a recording  of  the  subjects  repeating  a set  of  sentences. 

Thirty-five  personnel  men  listened  to  the  recordings 
of  the  sentences  and  rated  the  subjects  on  employability. 
The  subjects  were  placed  in  the  employability  category 
assigned  them  by  the  majority  of  the  raters. 

Judgments  of  the  articulation  test  were  made  by  three 
expert  judges  as  to  the  correctness  of  each  consonant  sound 
in  each  position.  An  articulation  score  was  then  computed 
by  ma&ing  a number  count  of  the  sounds  misarticulated. 

Judgments  of  rhythm,  pitch,  and  quality  were  made  by 
the  same  three  judges,  using  the  tape  recording  of  the  sen- 
tences as  samples  of  connected  speech.  Rate  was  scored  by 
a number  count  of  words  per  minute,  as  indicated  by  the 
recording  of  the.,  sentences. 
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A comparison  between  the  groups  of  subjects,  in  each 
employability  level,  was  made  for  each  of  the  factors  of 
speech. 

The  results  of  these  comparisons  Indicate  that  for 
these  subjects,  articulation,  rhythm,  rate,  and  quality 
are  significant  predictors  of  employability  levels.  Pitch 
was  not  as  accurate  a measure. 

The  statistical  analysis  shows  that  articulation, 
rhythm,  rate,  and  quality  are  significant  at  the  .001  level 
of  confidence  as  an  over-all  measure.  Quality  is  significant 
as  a predictive  measure  between  all  groups.  Articulation  and 
rhythm  are  significant  as  predictive  measures  between  all 
groups  exoept  between  groups  3 and  4.  Rate  is  significant 
as  a predictive  measure  between  all  groups  except  between 
groups  2 and  3 and  groups  3 and  4.  Pitch,  as  an  over-all 
measure  has  a significance  level  of  only  .2  and  is  not  sig- 
nificant as  a predictive  measure  between  any  of  the  groups. 

The  significance  of  the  ratings  on  quality  should  be  ac- 
cepted with  a qualifying  notation  that  the  fudges’  agreement  on 
the  quality  ratings  was  only  68  per  cent. 

The  faOt  that  only  quality  is  a significant  predictive 
measure  between  groups  3 and  4 should  also  be  noted.  Examin- 
ation of  the  composite  ratings  (Appendix  E)  reveals  that  all 
except  one  of  the  subjects  in  group  3 were  downgraded  in  at 
least  two  categories. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  based  on  a sample  of  50  peo- 
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pie,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
speech  of  a cerebral  palsied  individual,  using  the  criteria 
stated,  to  determine  employability  levels  ■where  there  is 
some  degree  of  communication  needed.  Also,  it  would  be 
possible  to  Indicate  those  individuals  non- employable  where 
some  degree  of  communication  is  necessary. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  particular  experiment  of  the  speech 
of  fifty  adult  cerebral  palsied  individuals,  Indicate: 

1.  Personnel  men  agree,  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy, 
on  levels  of  employability  with  regard  to  an  individual's 
speech. 

2.  An  articulation  test  is  a valid  predictor  of  em- 
ployability levels  of  cerebral  palsied  individuals. 

3.  Rhythm  is  a valid  Indicator  of  employability 
levels  of  these  subjects. 

4.  Rate  is  a valid  indicator  of  levels  of  employability. 

5.  Pitch  may,  in  some  instances,  be  a valid  factor  of 
employability  levels,  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  a doubtful 
measure. 

6.  A quality  rating,  based  on  impressions  varying  from 

% 

normal  to  severely  deviant  from  normal,  may  be  a valid  pre- 
dictor of  levels  of  employability. 
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By  utilizing  the  results  obtained  from  this  study, 
profiles  may  be  drawn  for  each  level  of  employability 
studied.  The  profiles  are  as  follows: 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 


FIGURE  1 

RANGES  OF  ARTICULATION  SCORES 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 


FIGURE  2 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 


FIGURE  3 

RANGE  OF  RATE  SCORES 
175  150  125  100  75  50  25  0 


108  - 36 

155  - 42 

115 - 75 

170  - 124 
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Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 


FIGURE  4 

RANGE  OF  PITCH  SCORES 


FIGURE  5 


RANGE  OF  QUALITY  SCORES 
1 2 3 4 


Group  1 

13-4 

Group  2 

2-4 

Group  3 

2-4 

Group  4 

1-2 

Therefore,  if  a cerebral  palsied  individual  were 
rated  on  the  five  categories  listed  and  his  scores  placed 
on  the  profiles,  it  would  be  possible  to  Judge  his  em- 
ployability level.  His  level  of  employability  would  be 
that  level  in  which  all  of  his  scores  fit.  Thus  if  the 
Individual  had  scores  on  pitch,  quality,  rate,  and 
rhythm  -which  fit  in  group  3>  but  his  articulation  score 
fit  in  group  2,  he  probably  would  not  be  employable  above 
group  2,  Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  in  evaluating 
borderline  cases.  Quality  and  pitch  scores  are  best  used 
only  in  differentiating  between  groups  4 and  3, 
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The  highly  significant  results  obtained  in  this  study, 
based  upon  a limited  number  of  subjects#  indicate  that 
ratings  on  articulation,  rhythm  and  rate  may  be  independent 
predictors  of  employability.  Pitch  and  quality  may  be  use- 
ful at  the  extremes.  When  all  these  measures  are  used  in 
combination,  the  validity  may  be  increased  considerably. 
Therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  limitations 
of  this  study,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a set  of  rating 
scales  as  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  useful  in  ascer- 
taining employability  levels  of  cerebral  palsied  individ- 
uals as  far  as  their  speech  is  concerned.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  accepted  with  the  reservation  of  being  substan- 
tiated by  further  research  with  a larger  population. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


Glue  the  sheet  to  the  dark  blue  background. 
Tke  Juice  of  lemons  makes  fine  punch. 

A rod  is  used  to  catch  pink  salmon. 

Never  kill  a snake  with  your  bare  hands. 

The  girl  at  the  booth  sold  fifty  bonds. 

Press  the  pants  and  sew  a button  on  the  vest. 
For  Quick  cleaning,  buy  a hemp  rug. 

Hoist  the  load  to  your  left  shoulder. 

Red  pencil  the  words  spelled  wrong. 

Mend  the  coat  before  you  go  out. 

The  meal  was  cooked  before  the  bell  rang. 


APPENDIX  B 


ARTICULATION  TEST 

Mark  substitutions  with  sound  substituted; 
Omissions  (-);  Distortions  (D) 


£ig 

annle 

baby 

pipe 

boy 

knob 

man 

hammer 

comb 

table 

butter 

boat 

dog 

radio 

bed” 

knife 

banana 

telephone 

cow 

cookie 

book 

girl 

sugar 

flag 

monkey 

ring 

jsoup 

pencil 

dress 

[zebra 

scissors 

eyes 

shoe 

washing  machine 

fish 

measuring  cup 

garage 

chair 

ketchup 

watch 

Jello 

soldier 

orange 

fork 

elephant 

leaf 

vacuum  cleaner 

oven 

olive 

thumb 

bathtub 

teeth 

this  one 

feather 

smooth 

rope 

carrot 

CSX 

ladder 

pillow 

ball 

yawn 

onion 

lighthouse 

hat 

wagon 

wheel 

sandwich 
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APPENDIX  0 


Subject  no,  

A,  Quality:  normal  breathy  harsh  muffled  nasal  denasal 

hoarse 

B,  Pitch:  normal  high  low 

C,  Rhythm:  normal  slightly  moderately  severely 

dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic 


Subject  no. 

A.  Quality:  normal  breathy  harsh  muffled  nasal  denasal 

hoarse 

B,  Pitch:  normal  high  lot* 

0,  Rhythm:  normal  slightly  moderately  severely 

dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic 


Subject  no.  

A.  Quality:  normal  breathy  harsh  muffled  nasal  denasal 

hoarse 

B.  Pitch:  normal  high  low 

C.  Rhythm:  normal  slightly  moderately  severely 

dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic 


Subject  no.  i__ ___ 

A.  Quality:  normal  breathy  harsh  muffled  nasal  denasal 

hoarse 

B.  Pitch:  normal  high  low 

C.  Rhythm:  normal  slightly  moderately  severely 

dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic  dysrhythmic 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

• 

50 


APPENDIX  D 


Normal 


QUALITY 

Slightly  Moderately 

deviant  deviant 


Severely 

deviant 
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APPENDIX  E 

COMPOSITE  RATINGS  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT  BY  ALL  JUDGES 

ON  ALL  FACTORS 


Subject  Rating  of 
Number  Personnel 
Men 

Articulation 

Score 

Rhythm 

Score 

Rate 

Score 

Quality 

Score 

Pitch 

Score 

1 

2 

38 

2 

100 

3 

1 

2 

; 4 

1 

1 

124 

2 

1 

3 

2 

28 

3 

79 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

99 

2 

1 

5 

1 

68 

4 

36 

4 

2 

6 

1 

40 

3 

60 

4 

1 

7 

2 

16 

3 

96 

4 

2 

8 

1 

30 

3 

79 

3 

3 

9 

2 

26 

2 

120 

3 

1 

10 

2 

23 

2 

106 

3 

1 

11 

4 

0 

1 

164 

2 

2 

12 

2 

15 

2 

80 

3 

1 

13 

2 

16 

1 

126 

3 

1 

14 

3 

6 

1 

126 

3 

3 

15 

4 

1 

1 

168 

1 

1 

16 

2 

11 

2 

155 

3 

2 

17 

2 

45 

3 

78 

4 

2 

18 

1 

59 

4 

50 

4 

2 

19 

2 

40 

3 

124 

4 

1 

20 

1 

32 

3 

84 

4 

1 

21 

2 

15 

3 

116 

4 

2 

22 

4 

0 

1 

170 

1 

1 

23 

3 

1 

1 

86 

2 

1 

24 

3 

7 

1 

168 

2 

1 

25 

1 

43 

4 

40 

4 

1 
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